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years later by the Ts'in emperor's Han successors when they eventually
pushed their advancing frontier over the crest of the Yangtse Basin's
southern watershed down to the 'natural' frontier presented by the
East Asian sub-continent's southern coast;1 and this rounding-ofF of
the Sinic universal state's domain towards the south-west, which was
achieved by the Emperor Han Wuti in in B.C., was to prove its value
four hundred years later, when in A.D. 311 the burst of a long-lowering
Eurasian Nomad storm-cloud was proclaimed in the sack of 'the United
TsinV historic capital, Loyang, by the Hiongnu founders of a bar-
barian successor-state which they sought to dignify with the name ,
TeHan'.a

This catastrophe of A.D. 311 gave a then senile Sinic Society a shock
which was perhaps even more severe than the shock given to it by the
previous sack of Loyang in A.D. 191, which had announced the begin-
ning of the Posterior Han Dynasty's death-agonies; for in A.D. 191 the
outrage had at least been committed by native Sinic hands, whereas
the sacrilege of A.D. 311 was the deed of barely disguised d-deoant
barbarians. The sack of Loyang in A.D. 191 had been followed in
A.D. 221 by the dissolution of the Han Empire into the three indigenous
successor-states, known as 'the Three Kingdoms*, which had parti-
tioned the Sinic World between them until its transitory political reuni-
fication under the United Tsin. The more appalling repetition of the
catastrophe in A.D. 311 did not, however, sound the death-knell of
the so-called Tsin'. Though they had now lost to the Nomad barbarian
interlopers their own original territory in the upper and lower basins
of the Yellow River, which had been the Sinic Civilization's original
cradle before becoming the metropolitan territory of its universal state,
the 'Tsin' were still masters of the Yangtse Basin and the Southern
Seaboard, thanks to their completion of the reunification of the parti-
tioned domain of the Han in A.D. z8o.3 In AJ>. 318 the *TsuY turned
to account their still unchallenged possession of this vast reserve of
territory in the South by re-establishing their government in a new
capital in the Lower Yangtse Basin in the city that eventually came to
be known as Nanking.

By this politic migration the Tsin succeeded in prolonging the period
of their rule for another century;4 and, when they fell at last in A.D. 420,

*  See V. v. 141-2 and 347.                                              z i.e. 'Northern Han'.

3 In A.D. 280 the Tsin had annexed the Kingdom of Wu, -which had held the Middle
and Lower Yangtse Basin and the Southern Seaboard. The Kingdom of Shu, which had
held the Upper Yangtse Basin (the latter-day province of Szeehwan), had been annexed
by the Northern Kingdom of Wei in A.D. 263, two years before the replacement of this
Wei Dynasty by the Tsin Dynasty in the North in A.D. 265.

*  This migration would not have achieved the political success that it did achieve if
it had not had its economic counterpart in the effective development of the agricultural
potentialities of the refugee regime's Southern fastness.

'The unity of China under the Western Tsin Dynasty (&.D. 265-3* 7)j "which succeeded
the Three Kingdoms, did not last long. Less than fifty years after its inauguration, the
Tsin emperors had to retire to the south of the Yangtse River in the face of victorious
rebellions on the part of the peasants in the northern provinces, who -were in some
districts the descendants of "barbarians" from -what is now Chinese Turkis_tan and
Mongolia, -who had settled south of the Great Wall several centuries before. This period
marks the change from "Western" Tsin to "Eastern" Tsin (A.D. 317-420). . . . The
transition from *'Western" to "Eastern" Tsin and subsequent events in the interval
before China was unified again under the Sui Dynasty in A.D. 589 involved a tremendous